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KENAN AND MATTHEW AENOLD 

The influences surrounding a modern man of letters, and parti- 
cularly an omnivorous reader like Matthew Arnold, are so multi- 
farious that, in most cases, direct borrowings cannot with any assur- 
ance be indicated. Certain literary and critical guides, indeed, 
Arnold himself readily and copiously acknowledged, the chief being 
Goethe in thought and Sainte-Beuve in critical method, but he 
never really had what we may call a master, and the presence of 
any teachings he adopted is revealed rather in a pervasive atmos- 
phere than by any definite marks. Among the contemporary 
French authors frequently cited by him, one with whom he often 
expresses intellectual sympathy, but quite as often disagreement, 
is Ernest Kenan, and it seems strange that the relation of the 
English to the French critic should not have been more strongly 
emphasized by those who have written of Arnold's career. 

To be a poet was Arnold's cherished ambition. In 1861 he writes : 

" I must finish off for the present my critical writings between 
this and forty, and give the next ten years earnestly to poetry. 
It is my last chance. It is not a bad ten years of one's life for 
poetry if one resolutely uses it, but it is a time in which, if one does 
not use it, one dries up and becomes prosaic altogether." 1 

And even as late as 1864 he says : 

" One is from time to time seized and irresistibly carried along 
by a temptation to treat political, or religious, or social matters, 
directly; but after yielding to such a temptation I always feel 
myself recoiling again, and disposed to touch them only so far as 
they can be touched through poetry." 2 

Against this inclination he was led by circumstances, including the 

± Letters. — To his mother, Aug. 15, 1861. 
2 Id.— To M. E. Grant Duff, May 24, 1864. 
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political, religious, and social situation, by a counter-current of 
hereditary instinct tending toward propaganda, 3 and by suggestions 
derived from his reading, among which not the least significant 
were those that may be attributed to certain publications of Eenan. 
Matthew Arnold's first acquaintance with Eenan seems to date 
from the summer of 1859. In December of that year, he writes to 
his sister, Mrs. Forster: 

" I thought the other day that I would tell you of a Frenchman 
whom I saw in Paris, Ernest Eenan, between whose line of endeavor 
and my own I imagine there is considerable resemblance, that you 
might have a look at some of his books * if you liked. The differ- 
ence is, perhaps, that he tends to inculcate morality, in a high sense 
of the word, upon the French nation as what they most want, while 
I tend to inculcate intelligence, also in a high sense of the word, 
upon the English nation as what they most want ; but with respect 
both to morality and intelligence, I think we are singularly at one 
in our ideas, and also with respect both to the progress and to the 
established religion of the present day. The best book for you to 
read, in all ways, is his Essais de Morale et de Critique, lately pub- 
lished. I have read few things for a long time with more pleasure 
than a long essay with which the book concludes — ' Sur la poesie 
des races celtiques.' 5 I have long felt that we owed far more, 
spiritually and artistically, to the Celtic races than the somewhat 
coarse Germanic intelligence readily perceived, and been increas- 
ingly satisfied at our own semi-Celtic origin, which, as I fancy, 
gives us the power, if we will use it, of comprehending the nature 
of both races. Eenan pushes the glorification of the Celts too far ; 
but there is a great deal of truth in what he says, and being on the 
same ground in my next lecture, 6 in which I have to examine the 
origin of what is called the ' romantic ' sentiment about women, 
which the Germans quite falsely are fond of giving themselves the 
credit of originating, I read him with the more interest." 7 

We can readily understand the attractiveness for Matthew Arnold 
of the Essais de Morale et de Critique. Here he found the dis- 

> Id— To Miss Arnold, Aug. 29, 1859. 

* The only books of general interest that Renan had published at this date 
were Etudes d'histoire religieuse, 1857, and Essais de Morale et de Critique, 
1859. 

5 Renan had been writing for the Revue des deux Mondes at the rate of 
one article a year since 1851. The essay on Celtic poetry appeared there 
Feb. 1, 1854. If Arnold had been acquainted with it before 1859, he would 
not have written to his sister as he did. 

6 On the Troubadours; see Letters, To Mrs. Forster, Feb. 16, 1859. 
'Letters, Dec. 24, 1859. 
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interested spirit of criticism, free from dogmatism and the heat of 
controversy ; here he found Sweetness and Light, not the phrase but 
the thing itself, urbanity, irony, a delicacy of nuance and an intel- 
lectual finesse that refused to be limited by formulas. Hebraism 
and Hellenism, again not the words but the ideas, were distin- 
guished as the main currents in European culture. The poetry of 
life was exalted above the machinery of life. In politics there was 
no sympathy with the gross and vulgar materialism of the prevail- 
ing school, proud of industrial and administrative improvement, 
which, beneficial though it be, is yet no compensation for spiritual 
degradation. In religion there was the sense of " that stream of 
tendency by which all things strive to fulfill the law of their 
being"; there was faith in the divine and denial of the super- 
natural ; infallible doctrine was rejected, sacred history was treated 
as in no respect different from profane history, yet religion itself, 
let the doctrine and symbol be what they may, was glorified as the 
highest manifestation of the human spirit. 

These ideas were not new to Matthew Arnold, nor indeed could 
any of them be said to have originated with Eenan. But we some- 
times find, as Sainte-Beuve remarks, an author " qui nous rende 
nos propres pensees en toute richesse et maturite," 8 and such an 
author Arnold found in this Frenchman whom he saw in Paris. 
The path of Renan had been Hebraic erudition; that of Arnold 
Hellenic poetry; and Renan had arrived first at full expression of 
his philosophic and critical thought. In 1859 Arnold's career as 
a critic lay before him. He had expressed his feelings and reflec- 
tions in verse, some of his social and religious ideas are scattered 
through his letters, his literary judgments had begun to take shape 
in his Oxford lectures 9 and in the Preface to his poems of 1853, 
but hardly anything that was afterwards characteristic of him as a 
prose writer had yet achieved definite form. Much of this that 
afterwards became characteristic of Arnold was indeed entirely 
alien to Renan, but in many respects the two were, as Arnold wrote, 
" singularly at one " in their ideas. The influence of the French 

8 " Qu'est-ce qu'un classique? " Gauseries du Lundi, Vol. m, p. 44. 

•His inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry shows not a trace of the 
sort of thinking common to him and Renan. "On the Modern Element 
in Literature," Essays in Criticism, third series; Boston, The Ball Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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writer was to stabilize these ideas and to bring them fully into 
consciousness. 

During the next ten years, at any rate, he began to produce essays 
on political and religious, as well as literary, subjects, and he rarely 
published a volume which did not contain some reference to Eenan. 
His books of this sort, like those of the French scholar, sometimes 
consisted of essays on a variety of topics, collected from the periodi- 
cals in which they had previously appeared, and having, instead of 
a formal unity of subject matter, a more abstract unity of tendency 
and motive. Each collection was introduced by a preface, in which 
the authors, each in his own way, dealt with objections raised 
against their writings at the time of their first publication as maga- 
zine articles. These prefaces, indeed, are quite as valuable as the 
essays themselves. 

The first piece of this particular character from the pen of 
Arnold is the famous preface to the Essays in Criticism, published 
in 1865, which should be compared with that which introduces the 
Essais de Morale et de Critique. The two differ largely in purpose. 
Eenan states his point of view in regard to dogma, morals, criti- 
cism, the ideal and materialism; he explains the inclusion of an 
article written from an earlier standpoint, dwells on the objections 
to his ideas on the absence of poetry from the exhibition, and 
speaks particularly of his interest in Celtic poetry. Arnold merely 
apologizes for a "vivacious" expression concerning a translation 
of Homer and disavows the responsibility of Oxford for his opin- 
ions. Both, however, abound in an ironical treatment of assailants, 
both uphold idealism against the materialism of the age, and both 
conclude with an apostrophe exalting, the one the poetic visions of 
his Celtic ancestors which have nourished his faith in the invis- 
ible and conserved the vigor of his soul, the other the beauty and 
poetic charm of Oxford, queen of romance, who saves us from the 
bondage of vulgarity. The Preface of Arnold is certainly no copy 
of that of Eenan; it differs from it in too many points, and the 
apostrophe has a movement and poetic character all its own; yet, 
ending as both do with an imaginative address to an object of vene- 
ration, it is difficult to entertain a doubt that Eenan's work of 1859 
was in Matthew Arnold's mind when he wrote that celebrated pas- 
sage in 1865. 
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In the essays that follow there is little direct resemblance except 
in the case of one, that " On the Literary Influence of Acade- 
mies." 10 With its illustrations of the provincial spirit of English 
literature and the lack of urbanity in contemporary writers, both 
resulting from the absence of a center of intelligence and good 
taste, this essay is very different from Eenan's causerie on Eivet's 
edition of Pellisson and d'Olivet, yet Eenan, as well as Sainte-Beuve, 
is cited concerning the functions of the Academy, and there are 
further quotations to illustrate English provincialism from the 
study on Mahomet in Etudes d'Histoire Beligieuse. One page 11 
of Eenan's critique, however, contains thoughts that are often in 
Arnold's mind and are expressed both in his paper on Academies 
and elsewhere, — that excellence in one sort of achievement requires 
concessions in some other, that the French genius is not the most 
philosophical or poetic, but the most complete and measured, and 
that the author will not be a flatterer who caresses the faults of 
his country; the worst fault of the French, according to Eenan, 
being a certain coquetry which makes them believe that the whole 
world thinks of them and admires them, even when it is really 
finding fault. 

The most definite obligations of Matthew Arnold to Eenan are 
to be found in the Oxford lectures on Celtic literature, 12 the subject 
having been largely suggested, as we have seen, by the essay on " La 
poesie des races celtiques," of which Arnold speaks with such inter- 
est in the letter already quoted. The purpose of the lectures is, 
to be sure, quite different from that of the essay. Eenan analyzes 
the Celtic soul as completely as possible from the literature that 
remains and from the usages and beliefs of the people, emphasizes 
the influence of this literature upon Medieval Europe, and con- 
structs an ideal of the Celtic spirit, from which he hopes for some 
original contribution to the march of modern intelligence. Arnold, 
on the other hand, selects from Celtic literature only those traits 
which enable him to trace Celtic characteristics in English poetry. 13 

10 This essay was first published in the Oomhill Magazine, Aug., 1864. 

11 Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 344. 

a Delivered in 1866 and published that year in the Oomhill Magazine for 
March, April, May, and July; in book form, with a preface and with notes, 
by Lord Strangford, 1867. 

13 This idea was in his mind when he first read Renan's essay. See his 
letter, ante. 
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He concludes with a passage in which he belabors the Philistines, 
while at the same time urging the establishment of a chair of Celtic 
at Oxford. Notwithstanding this divergence, a considerable num- 
ber of his points are taken directly from Eenan's " beautiful essay 
on the poetry of the Celtic races," from which he quotes a few 
phrases, with certain reserves (p. 75). It is not these phrases, 
however, to which his chief indebtedness is to be ascribed. Among 
the three qualities which he finds that English literature owes to 
the Celts — style, melancholy and natural magic — the last two are 
strongly emphasized by Eenan. Moreover, many touches scattered 
here and there betray the same origin. That there is a Celtic air 
about chivalry, 14 that the Celts are a feminine race, and that they 
have an intimate feeling for nature and a sense of the infinite, 
these ideas are of the substance of Eenan's essay, but are only 
casually uttered by the lecturer. Eenan, too, makes much of the 
timidity and embarrassment of the Celts, and Arnold derives from 
Celtic blood the English characteristic of being " hampered and 
embarrassed." It is not only these general ideas, however, that 
Arnold borrowed ; there are some details which are identical in the 
two works. A couplet from Chretien, for example, which Eenan 
quotes (p. 453) is also given by Arnold 15 (p. 100). Moreover, a 
long extract from the Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen, in which 
various animals are questioned about Mabon, is adduced by Eenan 

" See Arnold's remarks about " romantic " sentiment, ante. 
"Arnold: "The couplet of Ohrestien of Troyes about the Welsh:— 

. . . Gallois sont tous, par nature, 
Plus fous que betes en pature — 
is well known, etc." 

Renan: " O'est bien a Chretien de Troyes, par exemple, qui passa sa vie 
a exploiter pour son propre compte les romans bretons, qu'il appartient 
de dire: 

Les Gallois sont tous par nature 
Plus sots que b§tes de pature." 

The context shows that Renan took the couplet from La Villemarque', Les 
Romans de la Table Bonde et les eontes des anctens Bretons, where it is 
given in the chapter on " Percival-le-Gallois," the reading being 

Les Gallois sont tous par nature 
Plus sots que betes en pature." 

Arnold may have taken the words from La Villemarque\ At any rate, 
fous is a bad misquotation. 
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as proof that the Mabinogion represent a primitive age (p. 398) ; 
Matthew Arnold presents the same extract in abbreviated form for 
the same purpose, saying that it is taken "almost at random" 
from the tale (p. 41 ) . It may be noted finally that Eenan begins 
his essay with a beautiful passage in which the wild natural fea- 
tures of Brittany are contrasted with the productive fields and 
orchards of Normandy, the ideal as opposed to vulgar plenty, and 
that Arnold opens his first lecture by telling of a view he had had 
the summer before from Llandudno, first looking toward Liverpool 
with its commonplace boats, and then toward the Welsh coast, filled 
with mystery, legend, and poetry. 18 

While no other work of Eenan influenced Arnold to anything 
like the same extent as the Essais de Morale et de Critique, it is 
nevertheless no mere coincidence that Culture and Anarchy (1869) 
and St. Paul and Protestantism (1870) followed Questions Con- 
temporaines (1868) and St. Paul (1869) by an interval in each 
case of about a year. It is true that the essays of Arnold had 
appeared previously in the Cornhill Magazine (" Culture and Anar- 
chy," July, 1867, Jan., Feb., June, July, Aug., 1868 ; " St. Paul and 
Protestantism," Oct. and Nov., 1869), that the immediate occasion 
of the first book is to be found in recent happenings in England, 
that the second book is a natural outgrowth of the first and indeed 
foreshadowed in it, being a criticism of the English non-conform- 
ists rather than a history, and it is true that in general there is 
little resemblance between these collections of polemical papers and 
the corresponding works of Eenan; but it is equally true that each 
of these works of Eenan's was in Arnold's mind as he wrote. 
About two-thirds of Questions Contemporaines deals with public 
instruction, the Institute, the College de Prance and the chair of 
Hebrew, but the most important essays, those entitled " Philosophic 
de l'histoire contemporaine " and " L'Avenir religieux des soeietes 
modernes," which first appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes in 
1859 and 1860 respectively, are directly in the line of Arnold's 
thought. In the first Eenan seeks to show " what is superficial and 
insufficient in the society sprung from the Eevolution, the dangers 

"The subject of Saint Brandan, a poem which appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine for July, 1860, was possibly called to Arnold's attention by 
Renan's essay, where the story is given, though with slightly different 
details (p. 394). 
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to which it exposes France, the evils to be feared, and the necessity 
for enlarging the French mind, for opening to it new horizons and 
for withdrawing it from inveterate errors, — " quite the subject mat- 
ter of Culture and Anarchy. In the second Eenan maintains that 
a religion protected by the state is as little free as a religion op- 
pressed by the state. Writing for England, where he considered 
state control insufficient, Arnold insists upon the opposite lesson, 
yet in support of his view he quotes from an essay in Eenan's col- 
lection, " L'Instruction superieure en France." " In Arnold's preface 
there is, moreover, a quotation from Eenan's preface. 18 St. Paul 
and Protestantism, furthermore, opens with a passage cited from 
the concluding chapter of Eenan's Saint Paul, and the whole tenor 
of the book is in opposition to Eenan's judgment that the normal 
outgrowth of St. Paul's doctrines is protestant dissent. It seems 
clear, therefore, that both Culture and Anarchy and St. Paul and 
Protestantism, the foundation works of Arnold's later social and 
religious criticism, were directly influenced by the two analogous 
works of Eenan. 

It is probable that no important later work of Eenan escaped 
Arnold's attention, but direct influence is not apparent. Indeed, 
it is hardly to be looked for. 19 After his appointment to the chair 

" Culture and Anarchy, p. 108 ; Questions Contemporames, p. 73. 

"Arnold's preface, p. xxi: "A friend of reason and the simple, natural 
truth of things, M. Renan, says of America, in a book he has recently 
published, etc." Kenan, preface, p. vii. 

"The famous dictum that poetry is a criticism of life may owe some- 
thing to a passage in Etudes d'histoire religieuse, p. 431: — "L'artiste voit 
a l'ftat d'idee pure ce qui apparait au critique avec ses angles, ses con- 
tradictions, ses asperites. Toute philosophic est ne'cessairement imparfaite, 
puisqu'elle aspire a renfermer 1'infini dans un cadre limits: comment 
lesprit saisirait-il, comment la parole rendrait-elle ce dont l'essence est 
d'etre ineffable? L'art seul est infini; l'art, allant chercher dans l'ame ce 
qu'il y a de bon et de pur, nous fait atteindre Pindubitable. C'est ainsi 
que l'art nous apparait comme le plus haut degrS de la critique; on 
y arrive le jour ou, convaincu de 1'insuffisance de tous Ies systemes, on 
arrive a la sagesse, c'est-a-dire a voir que chaque formule, soit religieuse, 
soit philosophique, est attaquable dans son expression materielle, et que la 
veritfi n'est que la voix de la nature, degagee de tout symbole scolastique 
et de tout dogme exclusif." La tentation du Christ par M. Ary Scheffer. 
If the painter's art is the highest religious criticism, why may not poetry 
in the same way be a criticism of life? 
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of Hebrew in 1871, Renan tranquilly pursued his studies and his 
meditations with little regard to any influence he might have on 
public opinion, while Arnold became more and more a propagand- 
ist, attempting " to make reason and the will of God prevail." He 
might be regarded as the partisan of non-partisanship, the prophet 
of the dogma of the undogmatic. Righteousness he denned as 
"harmony with the universal order" but some actions that his 
friend Renan found, theoretically at least, in harmony with the 
universal order were not of the sort that he himself classed under 
the head of righteousness. 20 The inherited ardor of the contro- 
versialist grew stronger in the son of Thomas Arnold, while the 
aging French professor kept asking himself, "What is the use of 
so much agitation merely to change an old error for a new one." 
So Arnold became the apostle of culture and Renan mused and 
dreamed, and worked on his Semitic inscriptions and finished his 
Histoire du peuple d'Israel and his volume on the fourteenth cen- 
tury French rabbis, heedless of any effects they might have on the 
beliefs or practices of the world. 

Lewis F. Mott. 
College of the City of New York. 



THE 'MARCELLUS' THEORY OF THE FIRST QUARTO 

HAMLET 

Mr. Henry David Gray has made a dash at the question of the 
First Quarto of Hamlet, with brilliant results ; he sets forth a dis- 
covery that offers a very simple solution of the problem. This 
discovery is best given in his own words. " But the First Quarto 
Hamlet furnishes us with a clue which I believe has been hitherto 
overlooked. A careful comparison of it with the true Shakesperean 
text will reveal the fact that the pirated quarto was based upon 
a very corrupt version of the acted play supplied to the publisher 
by the player who acted the part of Marcellus. With this mere 
suggestion, I might safely leave the proof to anyone's comparison 
of the texts and his inevitable deductions from it; but this is my 

"Letters, Vol. II, p. 44: Discourses in America, pp. 41 and 55: Essays in 
Criticism, Third Series, p. 168. 



